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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocytes the Re- 
tigion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of ![eaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from aspiritual point 
of view, aod in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideaof a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
complement aad consummation of Free Schools, Free Church 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a voluat tit y more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

2 idress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N.Y.” 











Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought 1o use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are annie in their ——s 


The Oneida Commmitn, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Wewhouse’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling=Bigs, Palme Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groeon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEID 21 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
willreceive ar attention, 
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Dublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual (or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 590 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, ¢1 59. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Saivation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the oid Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Bistk Commenisu—it> constitu” 
ional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Aunual Reports anil other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their ilistory, asummary view 
of their Religiousan Social fheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.U. Noyes. Pampilet, 64 cts. 


73 Past Volumés of the Circular can be fur- 


The Ousidie Community: : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or,officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
_| placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by re“ the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 7 

Unity of all believers inthis world an‘ in A 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of ‘the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

yew ony every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


‘FLOWER “SEEDS. 





For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds. of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for ¢1 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us threugh the mail. 





nished to order; and any of the .tove Publications 
may besent by mailto all parts ot the country. 


Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


The Quen iain to 
Faith. 





The availability of the primitive doc- 
trine of the cross of Christ, to us as in- 
dividuals, depeuds on our actual union 
with Christ, by baptism into his life, so 
that we become part of his body. The 
mere theory or thought of truth concern- 
ing the death and resurrection of Christ, 
is not the force that is to lift us out of 
this world into the other. The dying of 
the Lord Jesus, and the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, pass down upon us only 
as his life is actually extended into us. 
Our discovery of Chrisi’s plan of opera- 
tions—of the facts on the basis of which 
he works, and our perception of what he 
wants to do, is useful to us in the way of 
disposing us to assume the right attitude 
towards him, and give an opportunity 
for the infusion of his spirit ; but we 
must never forget, that the dying and 
the resurrection | in us, are the extension 
of his life into us. If he takes us into 
his body, assimilates and digests us, mak- 
ing us really a part of himself, then his 
death and resurrection are effectually 
ours. So far as this vital union takes 
place, they operate in us and no farther. 

Now it is obvious that the receptive 
action on our part, by which this exten- 
sion of his life and this assimilating pro- 
cess goes on in us, is faith—true faith, 
faith unfeigned ; and at this point the 
inquiry comes up with great interest in 
my mind again and again, what is the 
great antagonist of faith—what is that 
subtle, diabolical, obstructing elenient 
that hinders our hearts and minds from 
free access to the life of Christ—and so 
prevents the flow of his death and resur- 
rection into us ? What is it that envel- 
opes us, and makes us indigestible, and 
hinders assimilation ? If we can find 
out this obstruction and get the advan- 
tage of it, honestly and faithfully, so as 
to increase our faith, then we shall be in 
the way to fully realize all that we see 
belongs to us in Christ. 

Casting my eye over the New Testa- 
ment in search of the antagonist of faith, 
I stop at this saying of Christ : “ How 
can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor that com- 
eth from God only ?” As we are always 
sure to find deep meaning in everything 
that Christ says, | am confident that he 
has there pointed his finger at the mis- 
chief ; and that in some way, it is atéen- 
tion to the thoughts and opinions of men, 
that hinders faith. And 1 would recom- 
mend a thorough inquiry into the state 
of all hearts in respect to the principle 
involved in that text. I see plainly that 
genuine faith is the current of our life, 
setting out from social environments into 
the divine sphere. Instead of our life 
and its thoughts and feelings circulating 
around among ourselves, into each other, 
and to and from each other, in true faith, 
the heart turns away from all human be- 
ings, upward and inward towards the liv- 
ing God ; and faith, in that view of it, 
is an indiviaual act—an act, 1 may say, 
of isolation—it is an act in which each 
heart leaves all human surroundings, all 
social connections, and goes off alone with 
God. It does not terminate in isolation, 
because in God we find each other, and 
the perfection of unity and sociality must 
be the result. But the gospel calls us, to 
begin with, to an act of faith chat iso- 
lates us—that admits of no partnership, 
no sociality ; or, if there is any human 
sociality in the case, it comes in as a help 
and stimulus ; ; the essential thing to be} 
done, is the leap of our heart out from! 





lhiianin life into God’s. And the language 
of the heart in this act is, “Let God be 
true, and every mana liar.” It is a renun- 
ciation of the thoughts and spiritual iu- 
fluences of all human beings, and an ac- 
ceptance of God in their place. An exclu- 
sive relation is formed between us andGod 
—we choose God for our husband with 
that desperation which is encouraged i 
the world, by novelists, between lovers— 
we accept union with him, to the exclu- 
sion of all other spirits. And we are will- 
ing that he should be a jealous lover, and 
claim every thought. 

It is evident that that act of faith can- 
not be performed as long as we are 
impressible to social influences, and the 
feelings, and thoughts, and opinions of 
people about us. Hence, the gospel ac- 
tually demands of every one that accepts 
it, an abandonment and withdrawal from 
the spirit of the world ; and such aban- 
donment destroys all reputation with the 
world. Abandonment to God is as sure- 
ly the end of a person’s reputation in 
such a world as this, as abandonment to 
crime. This was true in the Primitive 
Church. Christ said, ‘‘ When men shall 
persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake, 
rejoice and be exceeding glad.” It is a 
cause of joy, because it is a sign that you 
have abandoned human surroundings, and 
taken this love-leap for the living God. 
‘* Rejoice and be exceeding glad” that 
you have accepted the terms of a union 
with God, and thereby have lost your 
reputation in the world. 

But the abandonment of the world, 
and the dismissing of all care for the 
thoughts and opinions of men, is not all 
that is necessary to disentangle ourselves 
from the obstructions to faith. If a body 
of us come out from the world, and so 
far as that matter is concerned, cease to 
seek the honor that comes from man, and 
then form a little world of our own, and 
allow ourselves to live as it were, by the 
sympathies of each other ; silently settle 
into a sort of mutual insurance, and keep 
ourselves satisfied with our faith, because 
we are among those who have faith, and 
by a sort of reflex influence support each 
other in a reputation of faith, we may in 
such ways entangle ourselves again with 
the same obstructions that we originally 
came out of. 

This is the danger that attaches to our 
intimate union with one another. If we 
are not aware of the devil’s devices, we 
may allow our intimacy of life, and social 
unity, to become a snare to us, by with- 
drawing us from this independent, indi- 
vidual hold on God—drawing us into a 
sort of sympathetic, generic, corporate 
faith. I hope that the grace of God will 
enable us to detect any snare of this kind 
that may be upon us, and that we shall 
be enabled to keep ourselves clear of that 
reference to human life, that obstructs 
our access to the divine. I trusi God 
will teach us not to allow our organiza- 
tion, or social compaction to become a 
substitute for faith. Social and hunan 
influences are good servants, but bad 
masters. They may help us, but they can- 
not save us. It is che divine life that must 
save us. The glory of the Father, that 
raised Christ trom the dead, must find 
its way into each of our hearts. We 
must every one of us open a separate avc- 
count with God in regard to that matter: 
every one must find God for himself, and 
all must see to it that they are not hin- 
dered from rising irto communion with 
the divine life, by lateral attractions. 

And I will go one step further to make 
thorough work, and say, you may hold 
you: selves withdrawn from, the influence 
of the world, and then, secondly, you may 
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hold yourselves clear of the social influ- 
ence of the. little world into which we 
have retired, and still, there is a third 
influence which may take the place of 
genuine faith in God—that is, your at- 
tention to me and my words, and the 
truth I may bring out. My words caa- 
not save you. “ Neither is he that plant- 
eth any thing, neither he that wat- 
ereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 
If the seeds that I sow in your minds ev-| 
er germinate and grow, it will be because 
you find, each one for himself, actual, 
communication with God. 

It is plain that there is insuperable | 
difficulty in the way of believing, so long} 
as persons receive the honor that comes, 
from the world ; but a closer application 
of Christ’s saying to us, would be, “ How 
can ye believe, who receive honor of each 
other in Association, and seek not the hon- 
or that cometh from God only?” If you 
substitute a good name in the Association 
for the honor that cometh from God, the 
difficulty wil! be just as great as in the 
former case, and more subtle and decep- 
tive. And then, thirdly, How can ye be- 
lieve who rely on any teacher, and substi- 
tute your relations to him for genuine 
faith in God? 

These are principles which if carried 
out among us thoroughly, will destroy 
sectarianism ; we shall never be justly 
chargeable with sectarianism, or with fol- 
lowing a leader, if we earnestly seek true 
faith, and each one of us opens an ac- 
count tor himself with God, and clears 
himself from all human influences. 

I feel myself bound to disclaim and re- 
fuse to have any such influence over peo- 
ple, as will interpose between them and 
God. If it is false and wrong to receive 
honor from men, or to be under the in- 
fluence of men in any way, then it is 
false and wrong to exert an influence on 
men that intercepts their communication 
with God. Christ was quick to refuse 
honor that was directed towards himself 
personally. ‘‘ Why callest thou me 
good ? there is none good but one, that 
is God.” The angel in Revelations put 
forth the same jealous refusal of rever- 
ence. When John was about to fall 
down and worship him, he said, “ See 
thou doit not; I am thy fellow-servant,” 
&c. The curse of all the sects that have 
risen above the level of the world, and 
one after another attempted a reforma- 
tion with new religious fervor—has been, 
that though they commenced with losing 
their reputation in the world, and for a 
time lifted up their hearts to God, they 
soon formed another little world of their 
own—a world within a world—a sys- 
tem of mutual insurance and mutual 
support. Thus they lost their free and 
fresh communion with God, and their 
religion became a communion one with 
another—a social, instead of a divine 
communion—and they finally came to 
have as much regard for their standing and 
reputation within their own sect, as they 
previously had for the honor of the world. 
But I know there is no need of our fall- 
ing under that curse. We can get such 
clear ideas of faith, as will forever pre- 
clude the interposition of human influ- 
ence between us and God. 

We abhor unbelief; and let us con- 
ceive of unbelief as godless, social sympa- 
thy. That is as generic a statement of 
what unbelief really is, as we can get. 
It is sympathy of mankind one with an- 
other, withdrawing their hearts from 
God. Unbelief is not a direct refusal of 
God, neither is it a mere negation. It 
is a positive attraction—the attraction of 
mankind for each other. All that goes 
to condense men into a compact mass, 
tends to unbelief. “He that loveth 
father or mother more than Christ, is 
not worthy of him ;” and the same prin- 
ciple applies to the whole round of hu- 
mau attractions. Sum up all those 


attractions that bind people together 
and put them under fear of each other, 


As much as we abhor unbelief, so much 
we should abhor the suction of human 
sympathies that holds us away from God: 
it is cruel as death. It is this that hin- 
ders our faith, our growth and fruitful- 
ness, our joy and peace—and it is this 
that prevents the world from receiving 
the gospel. We must set the world an 


example of seeking the honor tht com- 


eth from God only, if we wish them to 
receive our glorious truths ; we must be 
able to say heartily, “Let God be true 
and every man a liar,” before we can 
communicate this spirit to the world. 

One of the dangers of Association, 
that we must understand and conquer, 
is this influence of the social element to 
hinder individual faith. Our social ad- 
vantages ought not to prove a drawback 
or incumbrance. I know they can be 
turned to good account in this matter of 
faith, and that all our influence among 
ourselves may help us into communica- 
tion with God. 

At the same time thcre is no tendency 
in these principles to produce disorgani- 
zation and separation. If we are intelli- 
gent we shall find that there is no con- 
tradiction between these principles and 
the principles of unity, but our unity will 
grow, and become sound and perfect as 
we give place to these principles; and 
nothing short of them will make our or- 
ganization a vital one. I do not propose 
to abolish the social element, but subject 
it to the divine, and make it help and 
serve faith, instead of interposing, and 
diverting us from our attention to God. 

—Home-Talk. 
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Use of National Suffering. 





Christ said of the days of the first judgment, 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
‘** Then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be.”” There is comfort 
in this promise. It is pleasant to think that 
in her travail, creation has passed her most 
agonizing throe of pain. Nevertheless there 
is an amount of pain, sorrow and distress in 
the world now, that would be sickening toa 
person of tender sensibilities if he were not 
armed with faith in the purpose of God to 
bring out of it great and glorious results. The 
rule in regard to the meaning and uses of suf- 
fering doubtless applies as well to national as 
to individual character, to races of men as to 
rersons. Its effect seems to be to clear away 
the earthly rubbish between man and his ma- 
ker and to give human nature a clearer vision 
of the great realities of existence. Perhaps 
the black race in this country present the most 
notable case of wrongs, patiently endured for a 
long time, that we have immediately before us 
at this time; and already we begin to see a 
providential outgrowth of good results. What 
an earnest appreciation of the blessings of lib- 
erty they manifest! How ready they are to 
take advantage of it to increase their intelli- 
gence, and what a development of the reli- 
gious faculty there seems to be among them ! 

On the other hand, what a blinding and per- 
verting effect has the long continued prosperity 
and persistence in wrong produced in their 
masters at the South, and in a great measure iv 
the people at the North as well. The na- 
tion had become almost wholly engrossed in 
the business of wringing wealth out of their 
oppressed black subjects. 

But the time of retribution seems to have 
come, and the white race in this country seem 
according to present appearances, to be par- 
taking of some of the uses of suffering At 
the South, everything that they deemcd most 
precious seems in a fair way to be taken from 
them. Houses and lands arc to be confiscated, 
their peculiar institution broken to pieces, and 





and they constitute the great web of un- 
velief that holds men away from God. 


a large portion of the leading classes put in 





the position of fugitives and vagabonds upon 
the face of the earth. To accomplish all this 
tribuiation, the people of the North must con- 
tribute their millions in men and money.— 
They must suffer a curse almost equal to that 
of Egypt when every first-born was killed.— 
Here is wholesale suffering dealt out liberally 
to all parties. Yet if we look at it calmly, 
and in the light of heaven’s justice, we can see 
the use of it all, and perhaps of even more.—- 
Think of the many great nationa! acts of injus- 
tice and wrong that this nation has been guilty 
of; acts that practically said *‘ there is no 
God ;” such as the annexation of Texas, the 
enactment of the Missouri Compromise, the Fu- 
gitive slavelaw, &c. Ali that the nation is now 
suffering is but the simple and bitter fruit of 
its own doings ; and the probability is that the 
nation will not see the end of suffering until it 
heartily repents of each and every deed of in- 
iquity of which itis guilty, and does works 
meet for repentance. Or if the pride and 
willfulness of the natiou is too great for such a 
course, there is no alternative but sooner or 
later it will be dashed in pieces. A just and 
righteous God has too strong a foot-hold in 
this land to admit of the nation going on from 
age to age, piling up wrath against the day of 
wrath. It isa hopeful sign that judgment is 
following so hard upon the heels of iniquity. 
The nation is yet young, and certainly there 
are apparently evils enough threatening us in 
our foreign and domestic relations to cause the 
most dull and willful among our rulers to rec- 
ognize the hand of God in scourging us, and to 
endeavor to assuage his wrath by deeds of re- 
pentance. The abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories, are slight indications 
that the spirit of repentance has begun its 
work, but we are satisfied that nothing less 
than a most thorough-going historical criticism, 
and a most humble retraction of evil deeds so 
far as it is possible, will save the nation ulti- 
mately. Only then shall we be released from 
the necessary uses of national suffering. 
Wallingford Ct., Aug., 1862. B. da, 





The Colonization Scheme Abandoned, 

It is stated in a dispatch from Washington, 
that at a meeting of the Cabinet last week it 
was determined to abandon the scheme of ne- 
gro Colonization, so far as the Chiriqui tract, 
in Central America isconcerned. Thisis part- 
ly owing to the remonstrance of the Costa Ri- 
can Minister, and partly to the objection euter- 
tained by one or two members to the abstrac- 
tion of so much labor from a region of our own 
country where it isdestined to become valua- 
ble. Weare glad to chronicle this fact, and 
hope that the whole scheme of negro coloniza-- 
tion and separation of the races will be aban- 
doned by the Government. It had ‘ar better 
devote its attention to the reconciliation of the 
races, and to the manifestation of the spirit of 
brotherhood, and Christian sympathy. Not 
separation but union of the races should be the 
policy of the future. 





Magazines. 


Tue ContinentaL MontuHtiy For SEPTEMBER 
has for contents the following articles: Henry 
Thomas Buckle; Molly O’Molly Papers; Hope- 
ful Tackett—-His Mark, by Rich. Wolcott ; Amer- 
ican Student Life; John Neal; The Soldier and 
Civilian; Author Borrowing; Maccaroni and 
Canvas; Anthony Trollope in America; Up and 
Act, by C. G. Leland; Reminiscences of Andrew 
Jackson; Shakspeare’s Caricature of Richard 
III., by Rev. E. G. Holland: The Negro in the 
Revolution ; A Merchant’s story, by the author 
of * Among the Pines;” Shoulder Straps, by 
Henry Morford; National Unity, by Horace 
Greeley ; Was he Successful, by R. B. Kimball; 
besides a number of poetic pieces and scraps. 
Published by J. R. Gilmore, New-York and 
Boston. 

Tue ATLANTIC FoR SEPTEMBER, commences 
with a new story by the Author of “Life in the 
Iron Mills,” entitled “ David Gaunt.” It is a sto- 
ry of the present War. Other articles are—Cere- 
bral Dynamics; A new Sculptor; Plays and 
Play-Acting, by Rich. Grant White; Off Shore; 
Life in the Open Air, by Winthrop ; Rifle Clubs ; 


Two Summers; Mr. Axtell; Gabriel’s Defeat, by 
T. W. Higginson; Bethel; Horrors of San Do. 
mingo; A Complaint of Friends; The Life of 
Birds, by T. W. Higginson ; and a political arti- 
cle entitled The New Oppositien Party. 





Late News. 


The War, 

During the past week there have been several 
days of terrible fizhting in Virginia, near the old 
battle ground of Bull Run, between the Rebels 
and Pope’s army ; and from the confused and ex- 
citing material before us, we wil] try and sift out 
the essential features of the battles, for the bene- 
fit of our readers: 

While a part of the Rebel forces were occupying 
the attention of Pope near the Rappahannock riv- 
er, another large corps under Jackson slyly exe- 
cuted a very bold and masterly flank movement 
by slipping away beyond the mountains into the 
Shenandoah valley, and thence passing through 
Thoroughfare Gap in the Bull Run Mountains to 
Manassas Junction (or as other accounts have it, 
passed up on the east side of Blue Ridge to that 
Gap,) thus getting upon the right flank, or rather 
well into the rear of Pope’s army. Here they 
attacked and drove off, or captured, the small de- 
tachments of Union forces stationed there to guard 
the supplies and commissary stores of Pope’s ar- 
my, and also the reinforcements sent to them from 
Washington, seized such of the stores as they 
could make use of, and destroyed the rest. Mean- 
time Pope seems not to have known anything of 
this movement till the attack on Manassas; but 
upon learning this he put his whole army, amount- 
ing to from 50,000 to 75,000 men, in motion to- 
ward the audacious corps of the enemy, advancing 
in three columns, under Sigel, McDowell and 
Heintzelman. On Thursday the Union forces 
came up with the Rebels at Manassas, and after a 
severe engagement drove them from that place.— 
On Friday, Pope advanced his forces and a gener- 
al battle was brought on, lasting all day, the ad- 
vantage resting with the Union army. The Union 
loss was 8,000 or more, and the Rebel loss as 
great or greater. On Saturday the fight was re- 
newed, this time the advantage being on the 
Rebel side, Pope’s army having been driven back 
to Centerville, a part of it in considerable disor. 
der, if not in a panic. Here the Union forces re- 
mained at lust advices, strongly posted, and 
awaiting reinforcements, which were then coming 
in. 

The reverse on Saturday is attributed to the 
failure of McClellan to send forward reinforce 
ments promptly as he had been ordered three 
days before, thus leaving Pope to fight the whole 
Rebel army, which greatly outnumbered his army, 
Gen. Lee with the remainder of the Rebel forces 
having joined Jackson on Friday night. Gen. 
McClellan is much blamed for his slackness and 
disobedience, and is reported to have been de- 
prived of the command of all bis army but that 
portion at Alexandria. 

Troops are pouring into Washington rapidly, 
and Pope has been reinforced it is reported, by 
some 50,000 or 60,000 fresh troops, 25,000 of 
them veterans from the Peninsula. Another bat- 
tle is hourly expected, as the Rebels cannot re- 
main inactive long where they are without serious 
danger. 

The losses at Manassas of Government stores 
was immense, amounting to half a million dollars 
or more, besides several trains of cars and ten 
locomotives, 

Later.—On Monday the Rebels, under Jack- 
son, tried again to out-flank the National troops. 
near Fairfax and came near being successful, but 
were finally defeated after a severe fight, in which 
only a portion of the forces on either side were 
engaged, and in which the Union side lost Maj. 
Gen. Kearney—popularly known as “ the fighting 
General”—and Brigadier Gen. Stevens, formerly 
Governor of Washington Territory—both being 
killed. The loss otherwise was also very severe. 

There can be no denial that the situation of 
things in Virginia is very critical for the Gov- 
ernment. The Rebels are very bold and insolent, 
and thus far quite successful in their aggressive 
policy. What the end of their audacious move- 
ment will be, no one can say; but the matter is 
in God’s hands, and we are content with the 
result, whatever that may be. 

Affairs in Kentucky. 

Affairs in Kentucky are assuming a very serious 
aspect. A large Rebel force under Gen. Kirby 
Smith, has advanced into that State from Tennes- 
ee, has encountered a Union force of 7,000 or 
8,000 under Gen. Nelson, near Richmond, Ky.. 





and defeated them, has advanced on Lexington 
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and occupied that place, anc now threatens Cin- 
cinnati. The Union forces have fallen back from 
Lexington to Cynthiana. Gen. Lew. Wallace 
has been placed in command of Cincinnati, and 
Newport and Covington, Kentucky, and has de- 
clared martial law in those cities and is preparing 
for their defense. 

—It is stated that nearly all the freedmen of 
South Carolina are under the ministration of Bap- 
tist missionaries, who derive their support from 
the American Baptist Home Missionary, and the 
American Baptist Publication Societies. The 
missionaries are active and efficient, and speak 
encouragingly of the progress of their labors.— 
Large numbers of the colored population have 
been baptized, after giving satisfactory evidence 
of their religious condition. 

—Prof. Stowe of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe, is said to 
be about to remove his family to Hartford, Conn. 

—The new census of San Francisco, gives a 
population of 90,000 against 83,000 last year.— 
The city is said to bein a very prosperous condi- 
tion. 





An Oneida Journal. 





REMARKS ON EDUCATION. 

Sunday Evening, Aug 31.—G. W. N.—For the 
sake of directing attention to the subject of edu- 
cation among us, and stimulating inquiry about it, 
I will introduce some thoughts that have pre- 
sented themselves to me, and invite a free ex- 
pression trom others. It appears to me, at the 
present time, that the education of the young 
among us is rather in the back-ground. There is 
no particular fault to be found with the past. We 
have had a multiplicity of other interests on our 
hands. We have had our whole material, finan- 
cial and industrial position to create from the 
foundation, besides the special spiritual labors and 
training that belong to the formation of a Com- 
munity. For these reasons we have not been able 
to introduce all the measures for the benefit of 
education that would be desirable. But we may 
be sure that Communism contemplates a very 
high standard of education. We should be am- 
bitious to have a school that can be pointed at as 
a model school—one which it would be a high 
privilege to send our children to. We assume to 
say that we have a better state of society than is 
seen elsewhere, and if this is so it certainly 
includes a better style of education for our chil- 
dren. We must not be contented to go along with 
a slipshod state of things in this department, 
while the world around us are doing so much for 
improvement in schools. But I need not say 
more on this point, as we shall all agree on the 
importance of education among us. We have not 
yet developed our system of education, but we 
have reached a point where we need to give new 
attention to the subject in a practical way. 

I will endeavor to strike out a sketch of what 
might be accomplished in the educational line in 
the next few vears. ‘The ideas are simply those 
of an individual, which the Community wisdom 
can modify as it sees fit. In the first place I 
should say that the interests of education among 
us will demand very soon, the erection of a bui!d- 
ing adapted to that purpose. Such a building 
should be located outside and at a little distance 
from our present building, say in the maple grove 
on the knoll! southwest of the old Mansion. There 
I would place the Community Institute. When 
visitors come here they want to know if we have 
a school. I tell them, Yes, but hardly know 
where to say it is located. It has thus far been 
moveable and liable to be crowded upon by other 
demands for room. We need a University—a 
building well situated and planned. And here it 
might be suggested that there is a fine opportu- 
nity for some outside friend to immortalize his 
name by giving two or three thousand dollars for 
the erection of such a building. 

Then for a system of education. I would have 
children kept in the nursery until they are six 
years old. From six to twelve I would have 
them placed in a department of the school where 
they could be taught reading, spelling, obedience, 
manners and prayer. I would not expect more 
than that before they were twelve years old. 
With the rudiments of industry and art gained 
by association with the adults in Community 
labor, this would be the nucleus of an education. 
Then from twelve to twenty I would allow them 
to have the privilege of a school three or four 
hours a day, from the lst of September to the Ist 
of March. I would have in this Institute a sys- 
tem of Professorships. One, for instance, a Pro- 
fessorship of Elocution, which should include 





reading, spelling, oratory and composition; an- 


other should be a professorship of Pennmanship 
and Drawing ; another of Geography, Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy; another of Languages and Phi- 
ther. The young men shou!d not consider their 
education finished when they had graduated from 
the school, but should deem that they had only 
laid the foundation for further advance. They 
should calculate to go un and become professurs 
themselves in such branches as their inclination 
and talents lead them to, so that while teaching 
others they would still continue to be learning 
themselves. Professorships of other sciences and 
arts would in time group around these, and the 
whole would form a fountain of instruction, not 
only to the young, but to the Community at large, 
by means of lectures, &c. 

Finally, the system of education thus indicated 
would not be an isolated, monastic one, like the 
college systems of the day, but would move in 
combination with labor, sucial and family privi- 
leges, opportunities for practical enterprise, &c., 
the whole harmonized and controlled by that gen- 
eral education which is the atmosphere of the 
Community—the science of the heart and vur 
relations to God. 





Extracts from Late Letters. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Aug., 25, 1862. 

Dear Brotuer:—Having a little leisure time 
it is with much pleasure that I drop you a line to 
express the thanks I feel for the use of the Berean 
which you favored me with. I have read and 
studied it almost continually since I saw you, and 
it has given me a “ peace of mind which passeth 
understanding.” I have been earnestly seeking 
the truth for years past, but have never before 
been able to find it only in fragments. Never 
having been taught that Christ did come at the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and being unable to read 
the word in any other light but as a promise that 
“all these things should be, before this genera- 
tion passed away.” I fora long time tried to 
turn my attention from the Bible entirely. This 
I could not do, and I have looked diligently in all 
the creeds and churches, for a system of religion 
that would harmonize with itself, and with the 
facts and philosophies of nature and science. Need 
I tell you the search was in vain, and that with 
all the charity I could exercise, I never could de- 
cide that any of the professed followers of Christ 
manifested by their lives that they had full confi- 
dence in Him as a Savior, leader and teacher. 
From the Circular and all your writings, and also 
from your practical life, your Community presents 
far more than my highest ideal of true christians. 
I say far more, because I find it is the spirit and 
not /etier that binds you in one. I find you are 
really bound under grace and not under the law. 
My precious mother used to profess ‘ sanctifica- 
tion. She is a Methodist, and I have always felt 
that she was in earnest and that her experience 
was not common with most church-people. I now 
see that she is at heart a ‘Perfectionist,’ and that 
[I was born under influences that may enable me 
to lead many toa “knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus” and his true followers. 

With full assurance of unlimited love to you and 
all who are true “branches of the vine,” I must 
bid you good bye. B. M. L. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 1862. 

Dear Frienps:—I have an increasing attachment 
for the cause of Christ, as it is held out by the Onei- 
da Community in the Circular. Although I have 
searched the Scripture for more than twenty years, 
yet without the Circular and other publications 
you have sent out, I should liave been nearly igno- 
rant of the grace of God, in the gift of Christ, 
and the confession of him that suves from all 
sin and cleanses from all unrighteousness. 

I feel thankful to God our Father in the person 
of Christ, that this confession is being put into 
practice by the Bible Communists. 

; Yours respectfully, p. M. 





—The new theatres cf Paris, are lighted by a 
new system. ‘ Imagine,’ says a reporter for one 
of the journals, “ for the ceiling of the vast hall, 
an immense ground-glass, occupying the whole of 
the cupola, behind this place, say 1,500 gas burn- 
ers, and above them a sort of great white cap, 
which serves as a reflector and sends down the 
light. This passes through the ground-glass, and 
falls like a soft rain over the entire hall, which it 
fills with a brilliant light, and yet which has no- 
thing harsh or fatiguing to the eyes. Nota sin- 
gle gas burner is seen throughout the theatre, and 
yet it is lit up in the darkest corners.” 





Tus Best Strawserry.—The Triomphe De 
Gand strawberry has recently received the first 





prize as a market berry, at the hands of a Com- 


mittee composed of Dr. J. M. Ward of Newark, 
P. B. Mead, R, J. Pardee, and Lowell Mason Jr., 
of New York. 





Plea for the Black Man. 





Recorp oF aN Osscure Man. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1861. 


This is the first of a series of three volumes, 
recently published, and is properly an introduc- 
tion to the other two, which are in dramatic 
form. ‘The other volumes we have not yet 
seen ; they are entitled, ‘* Tragedy of Errors,” 
and ‘* Tragedy of Success.”” The ‘ Record 
of an Obscure Man” we have read with absorb- 
ing interest. It might be called, aside from its 
introductory character, a Plea for the Black 
Man. Seldom do we meet with anything so 
tenderly and gracefully written, so simply and 
earnestly just. It deserves to be widely read. 
Every man or woman who hates or despises 
the Black Man, every one in whose heart 
dwells the accursed spirit of caste, should read 
this book. It is a book to put to shame the 
foolish pride of color, the assumed superiority 
of the white rece. It testifies eloquently and 
truly to the manhood of the African, to his 
capacity and the native nobleness of his char- 
acter where oppression and abuse have not par- 
alyzed or brutalized him. 

It is high time that the American people 
corrected their estimate of the Negro. The 
victim of their avarice, the mute sufferer from 
their wickedness and vices, he stands among 
them a living witness against them. Instead 
of treating him as a brother, they have de- 
spised him and treated him as an inferior and 
exceptional being, who has no rights they are 
bound to respect. But however much they 
have despised and hated him, still he is their 
brother, and their sin against him must be re- 
pented of. ‘* Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer.” ‘Ifa man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he isa liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen??? 
By this rule ‘must this nation be judged. Only 
by repentance of sin, and restitution for’ every 
wrong it has committed against the poor, the 
helpless, the ignorant, the down-trodden, or 
the stranger at its gates, will it find the favor 
of God. 

The book is weil described by the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, as follows : 

‘* The ‘ Record of an Obscure Man’ is the 
modest introduction to adramatic poem of 
singular pathos and beauty. A New England- 
er of culture and sensibility, { named Colvil,} 
naturalized at the South, is supposed to com- 
municate the results of his study and observa- 
tion of that outcast race which has been the 


easy contempt of ignorance in both sections of 


the country. Our instructor has not only a 
clear judgment of the value of different testi- 
monies, and the scholarly instinct of arrange- 
mnt and classification, but also that divine 
gift of sympathy, which alone, in this world 
given for our observation, can tell us what to 
observe. The illustrations of the negro’s 
character, and the answers to vulyar deprecia- 
tion of his tendeucies and capacities, are given 
with the simple directness of real comprehen- 
sion. It is the privilege of one acquainted in 
no common degree with languages and their 
history to expose that dreary joke of the dia- 
lect of the oppressed, which superficial people 
have so long found funny vor contemptible.— 
The simplicity and earnestness which give dig- 
nity to any phraseology come from the human- 
ity behind it. We are well reminded that 
divergences from the common use of language, 
never held to degrade the meaning in Milton 
or Shakspeare, need not render thought des- 
picable when the negro uses identical forms. 
If be calls a leopard a “ libbard,” he only imi- 
tates the most sublime of English poets ; and 
the first word of his petition, ‘ Gib us this 
day our. daily bread,”’ is pronounced as it rose 
from the lips of Luther. The highest truths 
the faith of man may reach are symbolized 
more definitely, and often more picturesquely, 
by the warm imagination of the A rican than 


by the cultivated genius of the Caucasian.— 
Also it is shown how the ‘laziness and ferocity 
with which the negro is sometimes charged may 
be more than matched in the history of his 
assumed superior. Yet, while acknowledging 
how well-considered is the matter of this intro- 
ductory yolume, we regret what seems to be 
an imperfection i: the form in which it is pre- 
sented. ‘Lhere is too much s/ory, or too lite, 
—too litle to co::mand the assistance of fiction, 
too much to prevent a feeling of disappoint - 
ment that romance is attempted atall. The 
concluding autobiography of the friend of Col- 
vil is hardly consistent with his character as 
previously suggested ; it seems unnecessary to 
the author’s purpose, ond is not drawn with 
the minuteness or power which might justify 
its introduction. We notice this cireumstance 
as explaining why this Introduction may pos- 
sibly fail of a popularity more extended than 
that which its tenderness of thought and style 
at once claimed from the best readers,”’ 

As indicated in the above, the book is in the 
form of astory. The author while traveling 
on horseback in thc Southern and Southwest- 
ern States, some twenty years ago, at the close 
of a hot Apri] day, was overtaken by one of 
those sudden storms of rain and lightning so 


common in Southern regions. After an hour’s 


travel in the storm andthe darkness of the 


evening, fic found shelter at the house of x 
New England family. This family numbered 
only an invalid mother and her son, anda 
black woman, who filled the post of cook and 
waiter. ‘The author's exposure was followed 
by a week’s sickness, and he became partaker 
of their hospitality for several weeks. During 
this time acquaintance, mutual confidence and 
affection was established. Edwerd Colvil, the son 
of the New England mother, was a siudent as 
well asa practical observer, and it is in the 
form of couversations with him that the author 
embodies his plea for the Black Man. Colvil 
is the ‘‘Obscure Man,” and is the author of 
the poem to which this ‘‘ Record” is the intro- 
duction. Having thus briefly indicated the char- 
acter of the book, we will make some extracts 
from it to-day, and perhaps hereafter, recom- 
mending to those of our readers who can afford 
it to buy the book and study it. (* 
THE AUTHOR'S POSITION, 

I had learned, while 1 had been traveling in 
the Southern country, that the feeling which pre- 
vailed there towards this race differed much from 
that then entertained in the North. [ found that 
the contempt felt for the negro by the Southerner 
is not founded on antipathy tu the race, but at- 
taches to the cundition of slave, the idea of which 
is associated with his color. Inthe North, onthe 
contrary, where negroes are :omparatively rare, 
and where the white man is seldom brought into 
intimate relations with them, the pity which this 
condition inspires is kept in check by a certain re- 
luctance to salute as a brother a being secretly 
suspected of usurping the torm of humanity with- 
out a capacity for its nobler manifestations. | 
had brought with me to the South something of 
this feeling, but it had been gradually undergoing 
modification. I speedily became dispussessed of 
the notion that any natural antipathy exists be- 
tween the two races, and began even to doubt 
whether the naturai inequality were so great as 
I had taken for granted it must be. [ had ob- 
served that not only does the Southern infant 
cling as closely to its negro nurse as the Northern 
infant to its Irish one, but that the older children 
in families in which the relation of master and 
slave was on a kindly footing, looked up to their at- 
tendant with confiding affection, and received her 
counsels with even more respect than the admo- 
nitions of a Northern nursery-maid are apt w 
mect with from hercharge. I had seen that the 
pillow of the sick was smoothed as acceptably by 
a dark hand as by a fair one. I had seen that ‘in 
the family-council the old servant had a voice, 
and often a decisive one. In fine, I saw, that, in 
spite of all the hindrances interposed by a servile 
condition and its concomitants, the dark members 
of a Southern family not infrequent!y obtained 
that ascendency which is acquired cnly by supe- 
riority in character and intellect. 

When I was myself brought into closer contact 
with the desc-ndant of the African, I found, at- 
most with surprise, that his modes of though: 
were not so strange to me, that his feelings were 
not outside the pale of my sympathies, and that 
the expression of them was often such as [ might 
have adopted without discredit. The image of 
the traditional Sambo which [ had brought with 
me was displaced by onc more like the reality.— 
It is true, that, in the work-field, and in the 
coffle, on its forced migrations, I had more than 
once encountered grotesque specimens of the race ; 
but I was aware that here influences had been at 
work which no form of humanity can resist, anc 





that the by-streets of European cities could offer 
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examples of as low a type. I did not, therefore, 
generalize from these. I knew, indeed, that, in 
the opinion of experts in these matters, the ne- 
gro was. never destined to shine in metaphysics 
or mathematics. «Perhaps it was because I had 
not yet discovered in myself any special aptitude 
for either of these sciences, that 1 did not feel 
myself.bound to disclaim relationship with him on 
that gropnd. As my opportunities for informa- 
tion enlarged, I became convinced, both by my 
own observation and from stories told me by 
Southern planters, that, in the noblest attributes 
of humanity. in sense of justice, in benevolence, 
in magnanimity, the dark man had fully estab- 
lished hig claims to brotherhood with our best. 

In aid of my gradual! enlightenment, came back 
a reminiscence of my childhood. Among its 
shadowy images moved the form of a black man. 
But this man always stood for me separate from 
his race. le had a foreign air and accent. He 
seemed to me wore like a figure out of an Eastern 
tale than like a vulgar negro. I had heard won- 
derful stories of..him, 28 the guardian of a beauti- 
ful lady, as the unseen benefactor of noble exiles. 
He was for ne a man mysterious and apart.— 
When I Jearned his condition and history more 
accurately, they took a more prosare character. 
Still I had never classed him with the common 
negro, nor thought of drawing from his virtues 
conclusions favorable to the race. But the proofs 
which had recently come to my knowledge of the 
hight of excellence to which the negro character 
was capable of attaining, had made me ask myeelf 
more than once wheth. r the marvel of my child- 
hood was not perhaps a perfect example rather 
than an exception. io 

CONVERSATION WITH COLVIL. 


He spoke like a man who does not deliberately 
intrude on another a subject which lies near his 
own heart, but who entérs upon it gladly when he 
xees the promise of a sincere interest. He spoke 
with feeling, yet with a cértain ‘restraint, as if 
afraid of endangering my sympathy by over-tax- 
ing it. 

He called my attention to the fact that the dark 
men of America form a ‘hew ‘race, and can no 
longer, with any propriety, be-called African. 
He made me remark, too, that .they. are a very 
mixed race, and, as such, entitled,at a future time, 
to contribute some vigyrous passages to the story 
of humanity. tyr 

“ The blood,” he said, “of the conquering Fela- 
tah, of the enduring Muzgu, “pf ine song-loving 
Sulima, of the ingenious Mandingo, cf the intrepid 
Begharmi, mingles in the veins of: this rising peo- 
ple with that of sume of the highest European 
races. ITere and there we indeed ‘ind, in some 
individual, the original type of one‘of these con- 
tributing tribes or nations reprodu¢d in its pu- 
rity. The slavetrader’s favorite bgoty, the Mac- 
qua, is found as ugly and as hardy on the banks 
of some of our rivers as on those of the Zambesi; 
I have seen wild dances which,it seemed only the 
transmigrated svul of a Nijempam could have ani- 
mated; you gave, and aptly, the name of ‘ Span- 
ish Don’ to the major-domo at the Highlands ; 
there is a sturdy Saxon at the anvil not twenty 
miles from us; and 1 have seen in the cotton-field 
unmistakable Celts. But, notwithstanding the 
marked contrasts offered by individuals, this new 
people is gradual!y assuming characteristics which 
we recognize as general. In conversing with per- 
sons of this race, we are sensible of a certain 
originality in their views. Their humor, their 
pathos has a different quality from that of the 
Anglo Saxon; their thought has another shading 
than ours. 

“Te has seemed to me that this element, so 
foreign, yet so familiar to me, is to be recognized 
in Alexander Dumas. 1 think I-feel the Afiican 
soul in bis exuberant genius, whieh moves along 
with such a careless delight in itself,—in the irre- 
sistible drollery that laughs and mocks through 
his pages,—in his light satire, so piquapt. yet so 
woundless. Perhaps the African descent that is 
claimed for the Russian poet Puschkin may be 
thought to reveal itself in the luxuriant growth of 
his imagery, in the soft fall of his verse, which 
flows, one of his countrymen says, ‘like pearls 
over velvet.’ 

“ The daik men of America are not, more than 
any Other people, to be judged by their lowest 
class. When we speak of the English, we do not 
mean the pate masses of the manufacturing towns, 
nor the troglodyte population ot the coal regions. 
No more, when we would judge of the capacities 
of our dark countrymen, shoutt we consider them 
in the resentful or apathetic renderers of a furced 
domestic service, nor in the imbruted gangs of the 
sice- plantation. 

‘““[ was much struck by the account of the 
mora] condition of Europeans who had been held 
in slavery by the Arabs, given -by Mr. Dupuis, 
who was British Vice-Consul in Mogadore ata 
time when white Christians still stood on equal 
terms with black Pagans in the Barbary slave- 
markets, and when the crews of vessels wrecked 
on the Sahara cvast were a lawful prize. Mr. Du- 
puis was instrumental in obtaining the release of 
many of these unfortunate men. He says, that 
‘on their first arrival in Mogadore, those that 
have been any considerable time in slavery appear 
lost to reasun and feeling,’—that they are ‘ indif- 
ferent to everything, abject, servile, and bruti- 
fied,’— that ‘ their spirits are broken, their facul- 
ties sunk in stupor.’ ‘It seems,’ he says, ‘that 
the hardships they have endured, without any 
protecting law tu which they can apply for redress, 
have destroyed every spring of exertion or hope.’ 
And he saw them vonly after their release! It is 
not surprising that the Arab of Africa fi lt con- 
tempt for Europeans and Christians, since he 
probably formed Lis opinion from those he had 
known as his own slaves. Is nota rash judgment 


sometimes pronounced on the bondmen of Amer- 
ica ? 

* Tt has been my fortune to study them on the 
estate of a wealthy and indulgent master, a man 
of retined tastes, to whom deliberate cruelty would 
have been abhorrent, and who was both too proud 
and too fund of ease to exact of his dependents 
more than they cheerfully rendered. The new- 
comer, there might have been received with the 
consolation which Clytemnestra offered to Cas- 
sandra: 

‘It is no wrathful Fate that sends thee hither, 

To take thy place among our many slaves. 

Since bondage was decreed thee, great the boon 

To serve a house of long-established wealth ; 

For those whom chance has suddenly enriched 

Are hard in all things, and observe no measure. 

Here thou wilt have that which is suitable.’ 


‘Every privilege, indeed, which custom has 
anywhere secured to the slave was vn this plan- 
tation, accorded as a right. The hours of work 
were reasonable, food abundant, holidays not in- 
frequent. A certain amount of service performed, 
the workman owned his time and his strength.— 
He might spend them on labor of his choice, or 
squander them on leisure. The slaves on this 
plantation did not live under that systematic sub- 
jection, that iron routine, which deadens the high- 
er nature as fatally as a rougher tyrrany crushes 
it. They were permitted to be men. With them, 
affection was not without sentiment, nor passion 
without dignity. The soul, not wholly the pris- 
oner and servant of the body, announced its own 
separate wants, and sought and found their s&a- 
tisfaction. The life of these dependent people 
had its shades certainly, and deep ones, but even 
these were not unfavorable to the development of 
the poetic and religious faculties. 

“On this plantation I have frequently mingled 
with the light-hearted crowd on days of festival, 
or with the same crowd transformed into devuut 
worshippers on occasions of religious solemnity. 
They came to disregard my presence, and were 
no more constrained before me than with each 
other. I have often stood in sinccre admiration 
before their minstrels, and still oftener before 
their preachers.” 

“But do not the inaccuracies of their language 
and the imperfections of their pronunciation de- 
tract from the eflect of their eloquence ?” 

“The men of real ability among them seldom 
speak inaccurately,—that is, illogically ; and true 
eloquence overbears all minor defects.” 

“Yet sometimes,” I replied, “at our own po- 
litical meetings, when listening to a man of real 
power, but deficient culture, I have found the ef- 
fect not merely of his eloquence, but almost of his 
arguments, lost upon me.” 

“ There are certain modes of expression, and 
above all, certain intonations, to which we attach 
the idea of vulgarity ; and this association is oft- 
en toe strong for our judgment. I know some- 
thing of this weakness, myself. My father was a 
purist in janguage. He was strict in the repres- 
sion of innovation, iis ear was almost over-sen- 
sitive in.regard to defective modulation and slov- 
enly enunciation, which, it must be allowed, of- 
fend too'often in our public speakers. My linguis- 
tic pursuits have made me very catholic in regard 
to forms of speech ; diversities in these interest 
me as varieties of a plant a botanist; but I have 
still something of my father’s sensibility to tones 
and inflections,— which, indeed, are influenced by 
something deeper than fashion or habit.” 

. “T have observed,” I said, “ that the higher 
class of this dark race have pleasant voices, and 
modulate them agreeably. In truth, I have some- 
times found them superior in this respect to those 
‘they Served,” 

“Phey have a sense of beauty and harmony 
which expresses itself whenever and however their 
condition permits.” 

‘*[ have heard .nuch,” I said, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, * of the eloquence of African preach- 
ers, but I have not yet had the good-fortune to 
meet with one who justified their reputation.” 

‘It is possible you may not have it. It has 
more than once been my chance to-observe a re- 
markable phenomenon. I have been standing en- 
tranced, like the rest of his hearers, before one of 
these rude prophets, when suddenly the electric 
current bas been broken. ‘The spell by which he 
held his audience is dissolved. The seer has van- 
ished. An ordinary man is before you, dealing 
out commonplaces in lunguage trite or turgid. I 
have looked for the explanation,—nor long. <A 
party uf white persons had entered,—fashionable 
women, perhaps, and men condescending or super- 
cilious,— brought by curiosity to hear a specimen 
of negro eloquence.” 

* The poor slave! even in his moments of exal- 
tation, he is quelled by the lordly eye of his supe- 
rior.” 

“TI believe,” replied Edward, “ that, in general, 
it is not awe that works the change, but the sud- 
den introduction of an unsympathizing element.” 

‘*T have seen the same failure in an alliterate 
white preacher of real eloquence, when called to 
speak before a cultivated audience. | cunfess, in 
his case, I thonght the desire of ‘wing equal to 
his reputation bad something to do with his fal- 
ling so far below it. He abandoned his usual sim- 
ple, nervous language fur a studied diction, and 
made a little display of scholarship quite uncall- 
ed-for. J afterwards heard him in his own Bethel, 
and formed a very different estimate of his pow- 
ers.” 

“ Among the weaker sort,” Edward answered, 
“vanity bas, no duubt, a share in this sudden des- 
titution of apostolic gifts. 1 have seen amung the 
black preachers men of real ability, sincere men, 
too, make themselves absurd, when called upon to 
speak before an audience composed of white per- 
suns. ‘This is especially apt to be the case when 





the occasion hes beeu foreseen and prepared for. 





But, in general, this temporary suspension or in- 
thralment of the powers, of which we have been 
speaking, is due neither to servility nor self-love, 
but to an influence of which all men are more or 
less susceptible. No faculty is more under the 
control of exhilarating or depressing influences 
than that of language. Sympathy is the breath 
of life to the poet. I have known men strong 
enongh to hold themselves independent of it,— 
yet few. These have been men severely schooled 
by suffering, and whose whole beirg was pos- 
sessed by an earnest purpose. The slave does not 
commonly want the needed discipline: and when 
he is great enough to be formed, not crushed by 
it, no man is more likely to devote himself to a 
single and unselfish object. The adoration of the 
Deity, and the awakening of other souls to His 
love and worship, often make the voluntary life of 
the man whose material existence has no office for 
his will or his hope.” 

“ I can understand the power of these men over 
their fellows, but not that they should have any 
over you. Yet it is true that those who are in 
continual attendance on their masters wear off all 
coarseness, and have nothing in their manner 
which offends.” 

“The ablest and most eloquent among them,” 
said Edward, smiling, “are not usually those who 
are in constant communication with the master 
race, nor, indeed, those who have received must 
instruction. They are more commonly found 
amcng the followers of mechanic arts which em- 
ploy the hands without engrossing the thoughts. 
These men enjoy greater independence than the 
others. They are necessariiv more trusted to 
themselves. They are forced to use their own 
faculties. They do not common:y work under 
the eye of a task-master. They are not obliged 
to be always ready at call. Wood-cutting, cat- 
tle-tending, boating of produce, any occupation 
which implies a certain independence and gives op- 
portunity tor silent meditation, is more favorable 
than household service. Agriculture on a small 
plantation, where few hands are employed, does 
not so much impede the expansion of the intel- 
lect. But the obsequiousness, the glertress, re- 
quired of a domestic servant, accord very ill with 
the grand, tranquil flow of rehgious inspiration. 
And the wretch—one of a gang as abject as him- 
self—who has toiled all day under the lash of a 
driver, what has he strength for but perhaps a 
dumb, imploring prayer to a Protection divined, 
but not yet made manifest ?” 

But from what source do the men you speak 
of draw their ideas, their language ?” 

“ ‘They owe, indeed,” Edward answered, “ little 
to schools. And that great garden of modern 
literature in which we wander at will, passing 
from one flower or fruit to another so carelessly 
that we hardly know well the perfume or flavor 
of any, is shut to them. But they have, perhaps, 
their compensation. If they are confined to one 
volume, it is a volume which is in itself a hbrary. 
Let us not forget that they have been trained by 
that great teacher through whose influence Eng- 
land learned to speak with one tongue and to feel 
with one heart,—the same that gave to Germany 
a classic language, and that infused into the spring- 
ing literature of these countries those elements of 
elevation and energy that have distinguished the 
productions of English and German mind from 
those of any other modern people. Shall wo call 
that man uncultivated whose mind is imbued with 
the decp wisdom, the sublime devotion, the grand 
imegery of the Book of Books ? And where shall 
we find a better school of language, a deeper well 
of English undefiled, than in our common version 
of the Old and New Testament.” 





Carlyle as a Historian. 





From an article in Harper’s Magazine for 
September, on Carlyle’s third Volume of the Life 
of Frederick the Great, we take the following ¢s- 
timate of Carlyle as a historian : 

We have merely attempted in this paper to 
give an abstract of the history of the first four 
years of the reign of Frederick, apart from the 
Biography, which is the essential feature of Mr. 
Carlyle’s work. We may protest against his 
peculiar manner ; his abrupt and parenthetical 
style; his curious citations from ‘‘Smellfungus,”’ 
‘* Sauerteig,”’ the ‘‘ Constitutional Historian,” 
all of whom are Mr. Carlyle himself; his com- 
ical deunciations of ‘‘ Dryasdust,”? under which 
name he sums up the whole mass of histories, 
memoirs, and documents that furnish his mate- 
rials; but we can not fail to recognize in him 
all the highest qualities of a historian. Nothing 
can exceed his patient industry. Motley has 
not explored the stately archives of Simancas 
with more care than Carlyle has groped among 
pamphlets and records. He has disentangled 
the few actual threads from bales of ** shoddy,” 
and woven them iuto a web, often grotesque in 
pattern and coloring, but always strong and co- 
herent. His portraitures of individuals are mar- 
velous. He catehes the likeness of every person 
who moves across the stage, and fixes it often 
with a single stroke. We have Frederick, al- 
ways, keen, prompt, decisive ; George II., the 
little old gentleman, standing sumething more 
than plum-straight, with garter leg well ad- 
vanced ; Maria Theresa, proud, passionate, im- 
pulsive ; Louis XV., poor creature, solemnly 
washed and sbirted in public; Maupertuis, 
heavy, pedantic, ridiculous ; Voltaire, mischiev- 
ous as an ape, and vain as a parrot ; and a hun- 
dred others. He has not, indeed, like Macau- 





lay, given us history made easy, which one can 
read as though it were a novel, but with the feel- 
ing always that it is only ‘** founded on fact,” 
and that the facts have been selected and ar- 
ranged to suit the theory of the writer. But he 
bas given us something better: a picture, or 
rather series of pictures, of the varying, shift- 
ing, and often contradictory aspects of human 
life and character, and of national growth and 
development at one of the great periods of 
modern history. 

We venture the prediction that while every 
generation will lessen the esteem in which Mac- 
aulay’s brilliant panegyric and invective will be 
held, Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick will stand 
as the great historical work of the age. It 
abounds with moral maxims of the greatest 
weight. No opportunity is lost of pouring scorn 
and cuntempt upon imbeciles in Digh station. 
Ifa man cannot govern he has no business to 
be a Ruler. ‘I am struck silent,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, “ in looking at much that goes on un- 
der these stars, and find that misappointment of 
your captains and of your exemplars and guid- 
ing individuals, higher and lower, is a fatal busi- 
ness always, and that especially, as highest in- 
stance of it, this of solemnly calling Chief Cap- 
tain and King by the grace of God a gentleman 
who is not so, is the deepest fountain of human 
wretchedness, and the chief mendacity capable 
ot being done.”? This thought, which occurs in 
every work of Carlyle, is the key-note to his 
political and moral philosophy. It runs through 
*¢ Sartor Resartus,”’ the ‘* ees Revolution,” 
Cromwell,” the ** Latter-Day Pamphlets,”’ as 
well as through “ Frederick.’ A Henry VI. 
or a Louis XVI. is the one who brings ruin 
and misery upon his State. How far need we 
Americans to go back to find a case in point in 
our own History ? 





Don’t Fret. 


Has a neighbor injured you ? 
Don’t fret— 
You will yet come off the best ; 
He’s the most to answer for; 
Never mind it, let it rest, 
Don’t fret. 


Has a horrid, lie been told ? 
Don’t fret— 
It will run itself to death. 
If you will let it quite alone, 
It will die for want of breath; 
Don’t fret. 


Are your enemies at work ? 
Don't fret— 
They can’t injure you a whit; 
If they find you heed them not, 
They will soon be glad to quit ; 
Don’t fret. 


Is adversity your lot ? 
Don't. fret-- 
Fortune’s wheels keep turning round: 
Every spoke will reach the top, 
Which like you is going down. 
Don’t fret. 


—_ 


Our Language. 








A LITTLE girl was looking at the picture of a 
number of ships, when she remarked, ‘* See what 
a flock of ships.” We corrected her Ly saying 
that a flock of ships was called a fleet, and a fleet 
of sheep was called a flock. 

And here we may add for the benefit of the 
foreigner who is mastering the intricacies of our 
language with respect to its nouns of multitude, 
that a flock of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy 
of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves 
is called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a 
hosi, and a host of porpoises is called a shoul, 
and a shoal of Buffalo is called a herd, and a herd 
of children is culled a troop, and a troop of part- 
ridges is called a covey, and a covey of beauties is 
called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called 
a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove 
of blackguards is called a mob, anda mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of wor- 
shippers is called a ‘congregation, and a congre- 
gation of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called 9 band, and a band of locusts 
1s called a swarm, and aswarm of peuple is called 
a crowd, and a crowd of gentle folks is called the 
elite, and the elite of the city’s thieves and rascals 
are called the roughs, and a miscellaneous crowd 
of city folks is called the community or ne pub- 
lic, according as they are spoken of as the relig- 


ious ‘‘ community” or the secular “ public.” 
— Anonymous. 











Go Correspondents. 





C. S.—Huntington, Mass.—The letter you refer 
to was received, and the pamphlet was mailed to 
your address without delay. If you have not yet 
received it we will mail you another. 


LETTERS NOf OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—L. W. 
Guiteau; P. M. Foote; L. G. Goodale. 
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